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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 



A NEW HEBREW LEXICON 

The primary aim of Professor Konig's new Hebrew and Aramaic 
lexicon 1 is practical. He wishes to furnish German students in gym- 
nasium and university with a convenient textbook of small size at a 
reasonable cost. The Hebrew and the Aramaic words are separated, 
the former occupying the first 560 pages, the latter, the remaining 105 
pages. In the Hebrew portion the vocabulary of the Old Testament 
is included, and the words are arranged in strictly alphabetic order, 
regardless of their etymology. This method has scientific disadvanta- 
ges, inasmuch as it does not bring all the derivations of a root together; 
but for the practical use of the beginner it is probably most convenient, 
particularly as there are not less than a thousand cases in which the 
determination of the true root is at best problematic. All forms that 
are likely to present difficulties to a novice are inserted in alphabetic 
order in small type with cross-references to the roots under which they 
are discussed more fully. This is a new and valuable feature. Another 
useful addition is the inclusion in alphabetic order among the Hebrew 
words of the Massoretic technical terms and abbreviations that are 
found in the margins of Hebrew Bibles. These are not readily accessi- 
ble to the ordinary student, yet knowledge of their meaning is indis- 
pensable for the understanding of the received text. 

The Aramaic portion of the lexicon is constructed on the same prin- 
ciple as the Hebrew portion. It contains the vocabulary of the Ara- 
maic sections of the Old Testament, namely, Gen. 31:47; Jer. 10:11; 
Dan. 2:4^7:28; Ezra 4:8-6:18; 7:12-26, and in addition all the 
words in the newly discovered Asswan and Elephantine papyri. From 
a historical and philological point of view these papyri are most inter- 
esting, and this help to their interpretation is welcome. 

At the end of the volume there stands a thorough index. This serves 
not merely as a German-Hebrew lexicon, but also as a guide to the more 
important philological and historical discussions in the body of the 
book. Proper names are given under their familiar German forms, so 
as to be more readily accessible to historians who are not acquainted 

1 Hebraisches und aramrtisches Worterbuch zum Allen Testament. Von Dr. phil. u. 
theol. Eduard Konig. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1910. vii+665 pages. M. 10. 
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with Hebrew, and all topics that bear on the history of civilization are 
carefully recorded. This is a feature that adds much to the practical 
usefulness of the book. 

In the case of a work that aims to be brief and inexpensive it is per- 
haps ungracious to complain of lack of completeness, but in such matters 
the relative importance of material should always be considered. If 
space could be found for the Massoretic apparatus and for the vocab- 
ulary of the Asswan and Elephantine papyri, it would seem as if the 
vocabulary of the old Hebrew inscriptions and of the Hebrew Ecclesias- 
ticus might have been added. This would have taken little space, and 
would have been more important both philologically and historically, 
than the other additions. Furthermore, it is indispensable in a Hebrew 
lexicon that derivatives of a root should be given under that root in 
order that students may make a complete study of their meanings. If 
a thoroughgoing alphabetic principle of arrangement be followed, cross- 
references to the derivatives should be given under all the roots. This 
important feature is neglected in this lexicon. Thus under >"T there 
is nothing to indicate that rOT is a derivative, while under ftSH reference 
is made to ST. Another serious defect is the omission of references to 
the documents in the Pentateuch and other books in which certain 
words are found. Surely Pentateuchal analysis is sufficiently estab- 
lished by this time to necessitate that its accepted results find a place 
in a modern lexicon, yet under "lb n no mention is found of the fact that 
the Qal is used by J in the sense of "beget," while the Hiphil is used by 
P in the same sense. All the salient facts of diction on which Penta- 
teuchal criticism rests are passed over in silence, although the mere 
insertion of a letter in parenthesis after the chapter and verse references 
would have served to indicate the facts. 

In his treatment of the material the author sets before him as his 
first task " to complete the studies in regard to the development of the 
meaning of Hebrew words begun in his Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik, and to 
present them in a lexicon in an easily comprehended form. The inner — 
logical-psychological — connection between the meanings of words must 
be cleared up, and through this an absolute advance be secured not 
merely for Hebrew-Semitic lexicography but also for semasiology in 
general." This is a praiseworthy aim, but it is fraught with peril. When 
one is seeking for an orderly psychological development in the use of 
words, one is apt to assume as a theoretical starting-point a meaning 
that is never found in the language, and to give other meanings a more 
or less artificial shading. This is particularly the case if one belongs 
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to the school of Fleischer, and is inclined to regard the Arabic or Ethiopic 
meaning of words as primitive. Thus, on the strength of Ethiopic 
'abda, "oberravit," the fundamental meaning of "OS is given as "umher- 
irren," and the secondary meaning as "zugrunde gehen." It is 
more than doubtful whether the development is not in exactly the oppo- 
site direction. A good many of the arrangements of meanings impress 
one as fanciful, and remind one of the earlier edition of Gesenius' The- 
saurus. The only safe method for the Hebrew lexicographer is to 
record the actual phenomena of the language. All the meanings that 
occur in the Old Testament should be noted, and if they can readily 
be arranged in logical order, well and good; but etymological and psy- 
chological considerations should be kept in the background, as they are 
likely to lead to an inaccurate recording of facts. 

A second aim of this lexicon is the interpretation of the proper names 
in the Old Testament. In this particular it goes far beyond its prede- 
cessors both in completeness and in accuracy. Most of the Hebrew 
names are theophorous, and on their correct explanation much depends 
for the history of the early Hebrew religion. 

El, "god," Konig derives from fibs, "strengthen," then "curse," 
and he holds that it meant originally "power" or "powerful one." In 
proper names he translates it by "God," e.g., EU-melek, "God is king"; 
but names of this formation are found in other Semitic languages, where 
there is no trace of monotheism; and, consequently, this name should 
be translated "a god is king," or "the (particular) god is king" (there 
being no article in primitive Semitic). Originally names of this sort 
had a polytheistic meaning among the Hebrews, and it was only with 
the triumph of Yahwism that they came to be taken in a monotheistic 
sense. 

In the case of 'obi, "father," as an element in proper names Konig 
rejects the view that it is construct before the following noun, and 
adopts the prevalent modern opinion that it is absolute, and is a title 
of deity. As to whether the vowel i is the suffix of the first person, or 
is merely a relic of an old case-ending, his judgment wavers. In some 
cases he regards it as the suffix, in others as the genitive ending. When 
one considers that t is often omitted, and that in Babylonian texts it 
alternates with u and a, it seems probable that it is not a suffix, but is 
always a case^ending that survives as a connecting vowel. Abi-melek, 
accordingly, means "father is king." This conclusion has some bear- 
ing on the question whether the "father" honored in the personal name 
was a god or a deified ancestor. 'AM, "brother," he treates in the same 
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manner as 'abt. 'Ahi-Yah does not mean "brother of Yahweh" (Nol- 
deke), but "(my) brother is Yahweh." 

With most modern philologists he takes 'amm in proper names to 
mean "paternal uncle," not "people," and regards it as a divine title. 
'Ammi-el, or Eli- am, means accordingly " (my) paternal uncle is God." 
It would be more accurate to say, "paternal uncle is (the) god." ' Amm 
in the sense of "paternal uncle" he holds to be a different word from 
'amm, "people," but it is easy to see how out of the primitive meaning 
of "uncle" first "kinsman" and then "clan" might be developed. 

D6d or d&d in Hebrew proper names he translates "beloved" not 
"paternal uncle," and refuses to recognize it as a divine title. Dod- 
Yahu, accordingly, means "Yahweh is a friend," not "D6d is Yahweh," 
and El-dad and Bil-dad mean respectively "God has loved" and "Bel 
has loved." It is doubtful whether this view is correct. Dad appears 
as a divine name in West Semitic personal names as early as the Obelisk 
of Manishtusu, e.g., Bit-Dada (C. xi. 4; cf. C. xvii. 1) and Dada-waqar 
(Cun. Texts. 3-43, 4). 

A third aim of this lexicon is to pass a critical judgment upon the 
problems of text, etymology, and higher criticism that have been raised 
during the last few years so far as they affect matters of lexicography. 
This work is done in a thorough fashion with use of the latest authorities. 
The author's verdict is usually conservative. Textual emendation he 
adopts much less frequently than most modern commentators. Thus 
he accepts the very questionable D^]352 in Isa. 2 : 6 and makes no men- 
tion of the substitutes that have been proposed. In Isa. 2:16 also he 
accepts tTTOTZJ without mention of the plausible emendation to n'CSp • 
These instances taken at random are typical of his general attitude 
toward text-critical questions. 

Of matters of lexicography in which the views of the modern school 
of higher criticism are involved the following specimens may be given: 
EloMm, although used as a plural, may also be used as an abstract, 
"godhood," hence "God." There is, accordingly, no trace of primitive 
Hebrew polytheism in this name. Similarly b e ' alim is not a plural, " the 
ba'als," or "proprietors," but is an abstract, "lordship," then "Lord." 
The singular ba'al, is a secondary formation out of the abstract plural. 
"The ba'al," is not the particular proprietor of an individual shrine, 
but is "the Lord" KaTiioxov, i.e., the sun-god, the chief male divin- 
ity of the Canaanites! In all this there is more of the dogmatic desire 
to establish a primitive Hebrew monotheism than there is of sound 
philological and historical investigation. If there is any fact that 
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stands out clearly in the history of West Semitic religions it is that there 
was no such thing as a god Ba'al, except in the speculations of late Greek 
and Latin authors, but that there was a herd of minor b e 'dlim that 
were worshiped "upon every high hill and beneath every green tree." 

For the divine name Yahweh the etymology of Exod. 3 : 14 is accepted 
and it is interpreted as meaning "the existing," or "eternal." No 
effort is made to go back of this late prophetic theory to a more primi- 
tive meaning. rfiiGS HIPP is interpreted as a ellipsis for Tibs PITT 
ffi!K2X and is explained as meaning Yahweh, the leader of the armies 
of Israel and of the hosts of Heaven. On the word "liSfcj! we find the 
comment "Ueberwurf, Umwurf, Schulterkleid, (mit Behaltnis fur die 
heil. Loose). Diese Deutung wird auch fur Ri. 8:26 f., etc., als die 
richtige erwiesen werden konnen." The author accordingly finds no 
trace of an Ephod-idol in ancient Israel. To "tPD he assigns the pri- 
mary meaning "one preparing," or "serving," hence "priest," and 
rejects the Arabic meaning "soothsayer, diviner," in spite of the fact 
that the functions of the priest as we meet him in the earliest Hebrew 
records are not sacrificial but oracular. Under PHIFl he gives the two 
meanings "Weisung" and "Gesetz," but does not suggest that the 
fundamental meaning "casting" may originally have had something 
to do with the casting of the sacred lot. SfQ3 is connected with Arab. 
ndba'a and Ass. nabd, and means "speaker, proclaimer." It contains, 
therefore, no suggestion of an ecstatic condition as a prerequisite of 
prophecy. From these illustrations it is evident that even in lexi- 
cography the dogmatic presuppositions of an author affect his treat- 
ment of the material. 

A fourth aim of this lexicon is to illustrate the Hebrew by compari- 
son with kindred words' in the cognate languages. The Arabic equiva- 
lent is usually the only one given. If it is lacking, the Ethiopic, Ara- 
maic, or Assyrian is given. This method was doubtless adopted to save 
space, but it has the unfortunate result of giving the impression that 
Arabic is nearer to Hebrew than any of the other Semitic languages, and 
that it is the most primitive of these languages, whereas, as a matter of 
fact, its meanings are notoriously the farthest away from the primitive. 
It would have been better to have given out of all the Semitic languages 
that word which came nearest to the primitive meaning. The tran- 
scription of the Arabic words is an excellent idea in a lexicon that is 
intended for beginners, but it is most unfortunate and unnecessary that 
the established practice of the lexicons, grammars, and encyclopaedias 
should be departed from so that ' is used for f, and 3 for 5. The mere 
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fact that ' is the rough breathing in Greek is no sufficient reason for a 
change that is certain to confuse beginners. It is also a pity that ch 
is used for H in Hebrew while h and h are used for Arabic _ and ±. . 

Only in German does ch approximate the sound of H. It is hard to see 
any reason why the meaning of the Arabic words should be given in 
Latin. In these degenerate days of classical studies there are probably 
many who undertake the study of Hebrew who have a very imperfect 
knowledge of Latin; and even when one is fairly well versed, one is 
likely to be puzzled by a rare word. What is the use of compelling a 
student to have a Latin dictionary at hand in order to use a Hebrew 
one ? Latin is far less adapted for the exact translation of Arabic than 
is any modern language. It is easy to take the Latin meanings directly 
from Freytag, but in most cases they are less precise than the defini- 
tions that might be given in German. 

Taken as a whole this dictionary is a welcome contribution to Hebrew 
lexicography. It is the best brief work in existence. American stu- 
dents who read German will find it a convenient manual at a reasonable 
price. Those who cannot afford to buy the large Brown-Driver- 
Briggs Hebrew Lexicon will find in this an excellent substitute; and 
even those who own the large lexicon will obtain from it much additional 
information. 

Lewis Bayles Paton 

Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford, Conn. 



SANDERS' EDITION OF THE FREER MANUSCRIPTS 

An intelligent purchase by Mr. Charles L. Freer in the winter of 
1906 secured for this country one of the greatest of biblical manuscripts, 
or rather series of manuscripts, now extant. With wise and unstinted 
liberality Mr. Freer has decided to donate these manuscripts with 
other archaeological treasures in his possession to the Smithsonian 
Institution at Washington, D.C., and so to the American people. 
Meanwhile his generous purse is financing the publication of the manu- 
scripts in a splendid facsimile edition, the first volume of which appeared 
now some four months ago. 1 The preparation of the edition is entrusted 
to Mr. Henry A. Sanders, professor of Latin in the University of Michi- 

1 Facsimile of the Washington Manuscript of Deuteronomy and Joshua in the Freer 
Collection. With an Introduction by Henry A. Sanders. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
The University of Michigan, 1910. 



